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And then what I have left to do -- if necessary if we hadn't absolutely 
finished, I would do a course in June but it would be with pain and I 
don't see how, but anyway so it would have to be over , so we may go 
quickly -- what I have left to do, I say this, because some people who 
want interventions, questions, want to know a bit: where are we going 
now? 


I say that, alas, we have not yet finished the first aspect of the talkie. 
This will be our object today, including from the point of view of 
music [1:00] in sound-visual relationships. 


But it's not this aspect -- I'm trying to be very clear -- it's not under this 
aspect that what I announced as the important problem for me in 
music will appear. Because I hope today that we will therefore have 
finished with this first aspect of speaking, and you remember our 
hypothesis which is not, which has nothing original about it, namely 
that it is not between the silent and the speaking that a real change in 
the regime of the image has taken place. So what will normally come, 
what should come afterwards, from the next session, would be: 
approaching the second stage of speaking [2:00] and the new regime 
of the image that it implies. Needless to say that seems to me to be 
completely consistent with our year as a whole, which revolved 
around the confrontation between a so-called relatively classic image 
and a so-called relatively modern image in its relationship with 
thought. So there, it is at the sound level that we would return to a so- 
called modern image. 


And indeed, if you have followed me to the point where we are in the 
analysis of the first stage of the speaking, I have already insisted 
enormously on this: do not believe that it is enough that there is the 
speaking for that there is a sound image, [3:00] because in the first 


stage of speaking, sound, in all its forms -- including music, including 
speech -- is a component of the visual image. It is simply a specific 
component of the visual image. So at the first stage of speaking, I 
believe that they do not yet have the means of making sound an 
autonomous image for itself. There is autonomy only the visual image, 
the sound being a specific component of the visual image, we have 
begun to see it. 


So from next time, if we arrive in time enough, [4:00] if we don't 
waste too much time, which I'm already losing here, we will attack, 
from this new point of view sound-visual, the regime of the new 
image. And you immediately see the hypothesis that we will be led to 
make: respective autonomy of the sound image and the visual image. 
The sound ceases to be a specific component of the visual image and 
becomes an autonomous image which enters into complex 
relationships with the visual image itself autonomous. 


Good, and that will lead us afterwards... we will still have to justify it, 
it must remind you... I'm not claiming, it's not things... A lot of people 
have said it, I believe, a lot many critics have been in this direction, 
[5:00] but I insist that what will particularly interest me is the idea of 
the autonomy of the sound image. Because that's all I want to say, and 
that's the thesis that I don't stop proposing to you from now on; but I 
tell you clearly, for the moment it is unintelligible, I give it as a point 
of reference for you. 


The thesis that I would like to try to justify a little bit is that when the 
sound image acquires autonomy -- that is, when the sound becomes an 
image for its own account instead of being simply a specific 
component of the visual image -- when instead of being a specific 
component, it is itself an autonomous image, what happens? Two 
things are happening... [Pause] [6:00] even three things, that's what 
will end our year. 


First thing that happens: the sound image becomes capable of being 
framed for its own account to the point that there is a sound framing 
[Pause] in relation to be determined with the visual framing, the two 
being autonomous. So the very, very important question for me, 
where we risk concluding 


: oh well, no! failed hypothesis: what can "sound framing" mean, even 


taking into account simple, current technical elements, [7:00] while 
the classic image at the beginning of talkie denied that there could be 
, and denied as a matter of course that there could be a sound 
framing? Well, can we make sense of sound framing from the point of 
view of sound? 


? And how and from which side in sound research? 


Second point, which you can understand, even very abstractly, it 
seems to me: there is no longer any off-screen even if, in fact, the off- 
screen remains. For what ? Because the off-screen is a dependency of 
the visual image, and when, on the contrary, we arrive at the 
autonomy of the sound image and the visual image, [ Pause] [8:00] 
which replaces the off-screen is the interstice between the sound 
image and the visual image. So you will tell me in fact, there is always 
off-screen... well yes, in fact, as [Samuel] Beckett says, the old style. In 
fact, the cinema retains shreds of the old style, of the old cinema, 
there is always something off-screen, but that is no longer the way it is 
done. There is no more off-screen, there is no more off-screen; the off- 
screen is replaced by the interstice, sound image-visual image or 
framing-sound, visual framing. 


Third and last point: music in the cinema takes on a completely 
different meaning, in particular because it becomes the [9:00] general 
treatment of all sound components, whatever they may be, even if it 
means changing their nature. And from what side and what kind of 
music will you have to look for? Probably on the same side as the one 
who will have been able to teach us a little bit about sound framing. 


So for those who want to prepare, I see the very interesting essays by 
[Michel] Fano, f-a-n-o, who descends from [Alban] Berg, and who did 
almost all the music for [Alain] Robbe-Grillet. [ On Fano, see L’Image- 
Temps, pp. 301-302] But even more, I see in the direction and of this 
new conception of music and [10:00] of a possible conception of 
sound framing, I see the currently abundant texts -- of which I say this 
for those who would like to leaf through them, browse them, or read 
them seriously -- the multiple texts which appear by this strange and 
very great pianist who died recently: Glenn Gould, while pointing out 
to you that Glenn Gould 


has made radio essays -- which go beyond music, by the way -- which 
we will have to talk about. It would be simple, at the end, we could 
say: ah well yes! If this last level is well founded on the respective 
autonomy of the sound image and the visual image, that obviously 
does not mean that the two are unrelated, you understand? You just 
have to find the relationship between the two. What type, what new 
type of relationship, there is then between the sound and the visual? 
And in this new type of relationship, [11:00] we will have answered 
our problem one last time: what are the relationships between the 
cinematographic image and thought? 


However, if I would like, in the same perspective as we have held 
sessions twice this year, a bit of an interview, if I would like an 
interview which would not exclude anyone, but which would bring 
together, in particular Dominique Villain, because it took care of the 
sound framing, Pascale Criton, because she knows a lot about the 
problems, the current problems of musical technique which, perhaps, 
allows us to talk about framing. Raymonde Carasco for also... If I want 
us to do a session like that -- there was someone who asked me, and 
then you... -- we'll see how it works, [12:00] and then there would be 
no shame, even, I suppose, if one concludes, oh well no, no, that my 
hypothesis, it can't hold, it doesn't hold water. It would be great even 
a year that we would end by saying: well, that at least, that doesn't 
hold water, that's good. So we have a month to occupy, so the ideal 
would be that I finish today. 


So I'm going to go fairly quickly on this first figure of the speaker, so 
welll go back. 


Do you remember where we were? -- [Someone enters the room, then 
closes the door] They were wrong! -- We were saying, well, sound, in 
general, is a specific component of the visual image; [13:00] it is 
heard as sound, it is heard, it is no longer mute, it is no longer read. 
But that does not prevent it, as heard, being a specific component of 
the visual image, it makes something seen in the image, it is itself 
seen. Even more, it happens that he sees himself. And conversely, the 
visual image will become readable in a certain way. So we had an 
evolution compared to silent; I'm not going back on that, we don't 
have time anymore. 


But how does it develop? I say to myself, specific component of the 
visual image, until now, we have only commented on that. Our second 
question as to always this first stage of speaking, our second question 
[14:00] is, well, how does this specific component operate? How does 


this specific sound component operate? We are very often reminded 
that it is technically inaccurate to speak in cinema of a soundtrack. 
We are told that there is no soundtrack. Indeed, there is no soundtrack 
that would be parallel to a visual tape. And why ? Far from it 
bothering me, it suits me, that. Because indeed, if the sound is a 
specific component of the visual image, there is no autonomous 
soundtrack. There cannot be. [15:00] 


Moreover, there is no soundtrack, everyone knows that there are 
tracks, there are soundtracks, and that soundtracks include many 
components. We can even add: what are the major sound 
components? The noises, the words, the music. We can add more, we 
can subdivide. You will design a division into noises. The noises, they 
have a certain... me, it seems to me that we could define them as 
insulators. Noises tend to isolate an object, and they isolate each 
other, for example, a door noise. The sounds are not quite the same 
thing. The sounds, [16:00] I would say that the sounds always mark 


relations, and are themselves in mutual relations. So we could 
distinguish noises, sounds... 


and then the phonations. The phonations, they cut out the sound 
relations. It can be shouting, it can be real jargon, like in talking 
burlesque, either in [Charlie] Chaplin or in Jerry Lewis. Finally, 
words, speech acts and music, all of that can enter into rivalry; all of 
this can communicate, all of these elements. 


From the beginning of talkies, René Clair embarked on extremely 
interesting research on 


[17:00] substitutions, coverings, words, noises, etc., and this would be 
yet another difference between the cinematographic speech act and 
the theatrical speech act, a very simple difference: it is that , I believe 
that from the beginning of cinema, the speech act is made, in part, to 
be covered by other sound elements, which is not true in theatrical 
speech acts. But, in a completely different direction, if I take a modern 
author, in [Jacques] 


Tati, it's famous, Tati's sound research, what will he invent! It has 
often been said: the sources of noise emission made uncertain, for 
example: we recognize the [18:00] 


noise, but we don't know where it comes from, very common with 
Tati, that. 


And there, then, we can clearly see the sound component as a 
component of the visual image, a sound of a key, but from which 
pocket did the key fall? That, he knows how to do that -- it's not easy 
to do that in the cinema -- he knows how to do that admirably. 
Distortion of sound ratios, systematic distortion of sound ratios since it 
always operates post-synchronised, all that. Function granted to noises 
as real characters [Pause, ironically because of the sound of a voice 
coming from the corridor, which makes Deleuze laugh] and which for 
us... [Laughs, pause] [19:00] Ahhhh, good, etc., you see what... Yes, 
the ping-pong ball from "Vacances de Monsieur Hulot" [1953], or as 
noted in one... -- he does some very fine analyzes of the sound at Tati, 
Michel Chion -- or the famous conversation by noises, by noises of 
armchair in "Playtime" [1967]. So, we can say that there are perpetual 
permutations between the different sound elements at this stage. Note 
that, I insist on this, I have just taken a modern author, Tati; 
understand, in my mind, obviously, I take a modern author, but it is 
not that way, in my opinion that he is modern, it is not that way. So, 
in the modern authors that I will invoke in this part, currently, I 


[20:00] takes them under an aspect by which, and under which, they 
are not strictly speaking modern, but belong to the eternal cinema. 
And that is why I am now involving a thesis by Michel Fano, the 
musician, a thesis which however will only take on its full meaning in 
the second stage. 


Understand what I mean. I mean: from the first stage of speaking, a 
thesis like that of Fano retains its meaning -- or rather, does not retain 
-- but already has, already has a meaning, a meaning which will not 
be enough for Fano since his thesis, it will only be able to give it or 
explain its meaning in [21:00] 


relation to the new image, the modern image. And I say: this thesis 
already finds a meaning -- a meaning perhaps insufficient but all the 
same a meaning -- already finds a meaning in the first stage of 
speaking. And it consists in telling us what? Well, based on this 
interpenetration of all the sound elements, their covering, their 
permutation, etc., what cinema presents to us is a real “sound 
continuum”. It is a sound continuum, [Pause] and the expression 
“sound continuum” appears in Fano. [22:00] However, once again, he 
uses it to indicate something that is specific to the modern image, and 
there, I am not disputing anything of what he says, Fano. I simply add, 
in a more restricted sense there was already in the first speaker 


stage, a sound continuum. Namely that all the components entered 
into communication, overlapped, permuted, and formed as -- and this 
is normal -- as specific components of the visual image, formed a 
sound continuum. [ On the sound continuum, see L’Image-Temps, p. 
304-313] 


So that here again, I invoke a modern author, [Jean-Luc] Godard. 
Godard very quickly made all the encroachments of sound elements, 
all the coverings, all the... he handled [23:00] sound continuums very 
quickly; if you think of the beginning of "Week-end" [1967], the music 
covering the heroine's confession, which confession is actually a text 
by Georges Bataille [ This is The Story of the Eye ( 1928)] ... [Pause 
recording] 


[23 :18] 


... the acts of speech, the noises of doors, the sounds of the sea or the 
subway, the cries of seagulls, the pinching of the rope and the shots of 
a revolver, the slides of an archer and the bursts of submachine guns, 
the attack of music and the noises of the attack of bank, etc., it is one 
of the most beautiful sound continuums, in "Prénom Carmen" [1983], 
of the history of the cinema. 


But you will tell me, here too, you are taking a completely modern 
example [24:00]. The answer is the same: I have said enough, in my 
opinion, what the novelties of Godard were as a modern filmmaker to 
be able to say there, it is not through this that he is -- even if it is an 
execution of fantastic prowess -- that's not what makes him a modern 
filmmaker. That all the sound elements form a component, that is to 
say a continuum, is the essence of sound cinema. All sound elements 
form a single specific component, i.e. a sound continuum, and it is as 
a sound continuum [25:00] that all these elements relate to the visual 
image. This sound continuum does not yet form a sound image; it does 
not form an autonomous image. It forms a component of the image; it 
forms the sound component of the visual image. 


You understand that the real novelty of Fano's thesis will be when he 
affirms that not only is there a sound continuum, but that this sound 
continuum is autonomous. So there, yes, there will be something 
modern. But otherwise, the affirmation of a sound continuum seems to 
me to be brought by talking to cinema, that is to say by sound too. 


What does that mean, and how do you explain it? Well, sound 
continuum means that the different elements that we have just seen 
and that we can multiply, the [26:00] different elements do not 
separate. They don't separate. They don't separate. [Pause] They're not 
breaking up. 


Only here, a continuum, indeed, its elements do not separate. Noises, 
sounds, music, words, it cannot be separated. That's where it's cinema. 


Only, to say that it does not separate, that the elements do not 
separate, does not mean that the continuum is not differentiated. The 
two movements are very different, [Deleuze gets up and goes to the 
board] since to separate is if you establish a cut, a differentiation, it is 
[27:00] if our continuum diverges, not separates into elements, but 


[Deleuze resumes his place] diverges in at least two directions. I say: 
the proof of the sound continuum at this stage where we are, is that it 
has no separable elements, but it is no less different from them, and it 
is different from them, and it differentiates itself at each moment 
along two divergent directions, along two divergent directions -- what 
I am saying implies 


necessarily that I add, there I have no choice -- following two 
divergent directions which must be determined by a visual image. For 
what ? Because understand that if my sound continuum, it 
differentiates itself [28:00] according to divergent directions that 
belong to it, at that moment, I am finished; I can no longer maintain 
that it is a specific component of the visual image. 


I therefore say that if the sound continuum has no separable elements, 
nevertheless it differentiates itself at each moment along two 
divergent directions which, in any case, express its relationship with 
the visual image. Why the divergent directions, the sound continuum 
expresses the relationship with the visual image? Here we are right in 
the middle of the question: how does the continuum work? 
Fortunately, these are things that we have seen, but unfortunately we 
have seen them in other years, so I act as if you were all there in other 
years. [Pause] [29:00] We saw them in other years. The answer is 
simple: it is that the visual image entails a dependency, the 
cinematographic visual image entails a dependency which essentially 
belongs to it, at the point where we are, and which is the “off-screen”. 
[Pause] The off-screen is not seen, but the off-screen is an addiction to 


the visual image. It goes without saying. The off-screen is what is not 
seen in the visual. [ Break] [30:00] 


First question: obviously, the cinema did not wait for the sound to 
exist off-screen. As soon as there was a cinematographic image, there 
was off-screen. [Pause] The silent films of [D.W.] Griffith give famous 
examples of splendid offscreens, well, it is not the talkies who invent 
the offscreen; he simply peoples it. He peoples it, that is to say, he fills 
it with his sonorous presence. He fills it sonorously. It does not make 
it seen since the off-screen by definition is unseen. [Pause] [31:00] 
But he makes it sound. I insist, I do not stop repeating it, because I see 
in it a fundamental confirmation of the proposition: the sound is only 
a component in the first stage, is only a component of the visual 
image. , because if it is true that the function, or one of the 
fundamental functions of sound, is to populate the off-screen, the off- 
screen belongs to the visual image and nothing else! [ Break] 


But why would the sound have a particular interest in populating the 
off-screen rather than being localized [32:00] in the visual image... 
ah, sorry, rather than being localized in the seen image? [Pause] You 
all know the answer. And, there too, it falls with classical cinema, so- 
called classical cinema with the first stage of talkies. And it falls in the 
form of the famous Soviet manifesto, the manifesto of the three 
[1928] - [Sergei] Eisenstein, [Vsevelod] Pudovkin, Alexeiev [It's more 
about Grigori Alexandrov] -- who tells us what? The sound is all the 
more interesting when you cannot see its source. For what ? Because 
the danger of speaking and even the danger of [33:00] sound, what is 
it? Make redundancy with the seen. How to make so that the sound is 
not in simple redundancy with the seen? How can the heard not be 
redundant with the seen? And they claim and they evoke the need for 
asynchrony -- and I draw your attention when you read the text -- 
there are so many meanings of the term asynchrony or synchrony. 
Here, “asynchrony” means something very simple: non-redundant. 


The asynchrony of sound claimed by the Soviets only means that the 
sound does not make redundancy with what we see in the image. 
[34:00] Consequently, it is so that the sound does not make 
redundancy with what we see in the image, that the sound will find its 
elective destination in the off-screen, that is to say, populate the off- 
screen. This is what they call orchestral counterpoint, or sound 
counterpoint, that is, making the sound not double a point 


seen, so make it a counterpoint; so that it is not the simple doublet of 
a point seen, we make a counterpoint of it, a counterpoint which is a 
sound track. 


There, at the point where I am with my terminology, I would say yes 
and no. Of course, it is sound, but it is a visual counterpoint. The 
sound becomes a visual counterpoint instead of being the double of a 
point seen. [35:00] Why? Since populating the off-screen — we must 
not forget that the off-screen is absolutely dependent on the visual 
field, on the image seen — therefore, I would say off-screen sound, that 
is to say whose the source of emission is not seen, that it is -- not that 
it is seen 


-- but that it is a visual counterpoint and not a point seen, and not the 
double of a point seen. 


Simple example... Yes? 
A student: [Inaudible; some comments on off-screen aspects] 


Deleuze: Absolutely, yeah, you're right. [36:00] There would be a 
typical case, I think, of modern, but not in the sense of considered 
modern, of Antonioni, completely. Antonioni's stretches are typical of 
this. While he rarely uses music, but when he does, yeah, yeah, yeah, 
absolutely. 


Simple example: the sound of boots. The sound of the boots is all the 
more interesting since the boots cannot be seen. The sound of the 
boots is all the more interesting -- that's the meaning of the Soviet 
manifesto -- the sound of the boots will be all the more interesting if 
you don't show the boots in the picture seen. The shot of the gun will 
be all the more interesting if you see the effect of it in the image seen, 
but you will not see the revolver in the image seen, it is off-screen. 
[Pause] [37:00] Therefore, it is necessary that, in short, the sound 
never comes to double the seen. 


And, far from concluding from this -- that's it, it's my only trick if you 
like -- we would quickly conclude that from then on there is autonomy 
of sound; I say it's the opposite. It is exactly the opposite; there is no 
sound autonomy. For the simple reason, once again, that you locate 
the source of the sound off-screen, you make sound something that 
will populate the off-screen, without us seeing the source, but the off- 
screen, c is the visual dependence of the seen image. So, [38:00] it is 
in this off-screen function that sound assumes its classic situation of 
being a specific component of the visual image. 


And there again -- I was throwing a lot of things -- non-redundancy at 
the same time as the Soviets, René Clair was doing very, very 
extensive research with a marvelous success that is always quoted in 
the histories of cinema: in " Under the roofs of Paris" [1930], where he 
had the great idea of having two lovers, not yet in love, argue with 
each other in a bedroom, each wanting to give up the bed to the 
other. Everyone wants the other to sleep in the bed, and he wants to 
sleep on the floor, all that, and then the argument escalates, and then 
they switch off and the argument [39:00] continues in the dark. It's a 
very, very great moment from the beginning of the talkie where there 
you have precisely an out-of-screen setting of any image since, it's 
worse, the only image seen is a black image. 


But when you find in [Robert] Bresson the exact claim of a principle 
of non-coincidence or non-redundancy -- I read a short text, for 
example, there are plenty of them in Bresson -- "when a sound can 
delete an image, then delete the image or neutralize it" 


[Notes on the cinematograph (Paris: Gallimard, 1975) pp. 60-62] He 
therefore calls for a principle 


of non-redundancy which, in my opinion, goes beyond the off-screen 
because “neutralizing, suppressing the image”, that is off-screen. 
[40:00] But “neutralizing” it is not off-screen, it can be in the image 
seen itself, that there is a privilege of the sound component over the 
seen. 


But when I read sentences like that in Bresson, it in no way diminishes 
his genius to say Bresson, who is one of the most important modern 
filmmakers of our time, that's not why he is a filmmaker modern or 
new. In these precise texts -- that's why there are always problems of 
text evaluation -- in this precise text on the relationship to the sound 
image, the sentence could perfectly well be quoted Eisenstein, or 
rather it could not be quoted Eisenstein because, as scholars have 
pointed out -- I believe they are right -- 


- the manifesto of the three Soviets signed, among others, Eisenstein 
and Pudovkin owes, it seems, much more to Pudovkin [41:00] than to 
Eisenstein. It is Pudovkin who fundamentally holds -- and in his 
speaking works, it will appear clearly -- it is Pudovkin who 
fundamentally holds to non-coincidence, to non-redundancy and to 
the sound source being off-screen. 


And why, and why isn't it Eisenstein? Because we will see: Eisenstein 
is engaged in another very bizarre problem. That's why it doesn't 
appear, and the proof is that in Eisenstein's talkies, "Alexander 
Nevsky" [1938], "Ivan The Terrible" [1945, 1958], the principle of 
redundancy doesn't bother him, doesn't bother him at all, whereas it 
bothers a lot, at the same time, it bothers Pudovkin a lot, who avoids 
it as much as possible. So in fact, 


[42:00] I'm not the first to say it, it would seem that the manifesto of 
the three, the Soviet manifesto that you find, for example, collected in 
the works of Eisenstein, owes more to Pudovkin in this case than at 
Eisenstein. But that's a detail. 


But I haven't solved my question. All we know is that when the sound 
peoples or inhabits the off-screen, then it will be said -- according to a 
famous expression -- it will be said "off'. When it is located in the seen 
image, it is said: “in”. Voila. But you remember our problem 


? I was suggesting that if the sound continuum does not divide into 
separable [43:00] elements, on the other hand, it does not cease to 
differentiate itself along two jets which express its relationship with 
the visual image. Well, that's what needs to be shown, and that's why 
I'm forced to recall -- alas for those who weren't there in other years -- 
to recall something that has always been , previous years, the basis of 
our analysis, whether it is true or false, it does not matter; it's too late 
now. So I call him back. [Deleuze goes to the board, therefore steps 
away from the microphone, and now his words become quite difficult 
to grasp] 


It is that the off-screen has basically two aspects. The idea, it was said 
extremely well by various critics, that is to say the only point of 
novelty, in my opinion, that I brought in the other years, it was 
[44:00] an interpretation moreover of these two aspects of off-screen, 
but that the two fundamentally different aspects of off-screen in the 
cinematic image, it is a well-known idea that you will find recently, I 
mean, long before me, developed by [Pascal] Bonitzer in Le regard et 
la voix [Paris: UGE, 1976] and by 


[Jean] Narboni in the special issue of [Alfred] Hitchcock [Alfred 
Hitchcock, "Visages d'Hitchcock", special issue 8 (Paris: Cahiers du 
Cinéma, 1980)], and taken up more recently -- by relativizing it, by 
relativizing the distinction, which is interesting -- by Michel Chion in 
La voix au cinema [Paris: Editions de l'Etoile, Cahiers du Cinéma, 
1982]. 


And what does that mean? That comes down to saying something... 
Let's take, assimilate this to a shot, [Deleuze draws on the board] or, 
for me, it comes to the same thing, it doesn't matter, a shot or a 
movement-image, [45:00] here it is . [ Deleuze draws on the board; a 
few indistinct words] I say: whatever the shot considered or the 
movement-image considered, there is every place, it is impossible in 
the cinema that it does not continue beyond the limits of what is given 
to you to see . In other words, every image extends into other possible 
images which will or will not be given. So in this sense, I say [46:00] 
the camera takes, it takes a portion seen from a larger whole. The first 
meaning of off-screen, and which we could therefore call "relative off- 
screen", [Pause] is that any shot as a movement-image extends into 
larger wholes of the same nature as him. For example, I have a piece 
of countryside, it extends into a rest of the countryside, it doesn't 
matter if there is decor, no decor, it doesn't bother you at all. It 
continues. [Pause] How are you? [47:00] God let there be no 
difficulty, because we are going to... well, that. [ On the relative off- 
screen, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 326-327] 


I would also say, as Bonitzer puts it very well, between the off-screen 
and the on-screen, you finally have a space of the same nature. Let's 
say that the relative off-screen is the -- I'll find a word -- it's "the side". 
[ On the side, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 73, 306] No moving image, no 
cinematographic image without an aside; no field without off-field. 


[Pause] But on the other hand, there is something quite different. 
[48:00] I say: on the one hand, an image, the movement-image, the 
shot are extended into other images of the same nature. If we see 
them, it gives dotted planes, which follow one another if we don't see 
them. But on the other hand and also, the movement-image or the 
shot expresses a Whole, a change, a Whole which changes, and which 
is of a completely different nature from the unseen space. [ Pause] 
The motion picture will [49:00] 


to express a Whole which changes and which is of another nature than 
itself, and which is of another nature than all the sets which it 
presents or in which it is prolonged. 


Let's go back to my example: the birds migrate, the birds I do, huh? 
Image-movement. Image-movement is translation, it is translation in 
space. 


[Deleuze draws] I do have an off-screen, I do have an off-screen, it 
doesn't stop at the birds that I show. The whole continues beyond 
what I see. Good, but there is no movement in space that does not 
express a change in a Whole. However you conceive of the All -- you 
can conceive of the All [50:00] in all sorts of ways -- any moment in 
space expresses a change of All. Namely, the release of the birds, that 
is to say their departure, expresses what will be called a “seasonal 
variation”. 


That is to say, a change in the All of nature. You will tell me: but you 
can show it in the image, for example leaves, falling tree leaves. But 
nothing at all! Falling tree leaves, it's still movement! But the 
qualitative change, the change of the Whole, you will never grasp 
unless represented or expressed by the plane or the movement-image. 
But the change or the All that changes, it is of another nature than the 
movement in space. [51:00] [ On the All that changes and this 
variation, see The Time-Image, p. 308] Why? It is of the order of time. 
It's another dimension of the off-screen, that. It is an absolute off- 
screen, [Pause] absolute because it is of another nature. 


In other words, the image-plan is prolonged in images not given, in 
possible images of the same nature as itself, but expresses what we 
called, to join our theme for this year, but expresses a living concept 
of a completely different nature. [52:00] With the birds, 
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I invoked seasonal variation, the change of nature as a concept. Here 
we are redoing philosophy but, understand, there are cases where it is 
something else: the living concept or the absolute off-screen, it can 
never be shown except indirectly by the image, it can only be 
represented indirectly by the image. This change of the Whole, this 
time, this background of time, what comes from the background of 
time, that speaks of change. Well, it is not necessarily a change by the 
side of nature, it can be, for example, a free decision of the spirit, it 
can be the free spiritual determination, [Pause] [53:00] the free 
spiritual determination, when it expresses the choice or the mutation 
of a spirit in authors like [Carl] Dreyer, like [Robert] Bresson. [ On 
the absolute off-screen, see L’Image-Temps, p. 326] 


You will find that the movement-image also refers to a Whole, but 
what is this Whole? 


It is the choice of a spirit that conquers itself. It is the conquest of 


Gertrud by oneself [reference to Dreyer's film "Gertrud" (1964); see 
The Time-Image, pp. 222, 231]. It can only be shown through strong 
attitudes and only through its words, but it can only be represented 
indirectly by the visual image. The visual image can only show, can 
only indirectly represent the free decision of the mind, just as it can 
only indirectly represent [54:00] nature at its core and the change of 
nature at its core. bottom. So there, I was saying, you have a relative 
off-screen. It is the aside, the way in which an image extends into 
supposedly larger sets. And you have an absolute off-screen: the 
elsewhere, this time the way in which the visual image indirectly 
expresses or represents the living concept or the spiritual 
determination. Relative off-screen, absolute off-screen. [ Break] 


[ See The Time-Image, pp. 58-59] 


That's my way of saying it -- but again, [55:00] we don't have time 
here, otherwise I really would have recited Bonitzer's, Narboni's texts 
once again in this regard - - except that I add: admire how, according 
to their genius, the great filmmakers will have to, and depending on 
the case, will emphasize this or that aspect, whether they are more 
dedicated to one than to the another, or that they evolve themselves, 
that they pass from one to the other. In a text by Narboni, I remember, 
he distinguished very well there -- there in the text on Hitchcock [See 
the reference above and also The Movement-Image, p. 28 note 10] -- 
he says, take two opposing authors from this point of view. [Jean] 
Renoir, he always made very open frames. What does Renoir's very 
open framing mean? Well, that means that with Renoir, the camera 
always takes, 


[56:00] it takes from an extendable area. [Deleuze continues to 
indicate the plan on the board] 


Renoir, he plays with the relative off-screens in a fantastic way. 


Let us take, on the contrary, authors famous for the “closure” of their 
framing. One of the most famous for closing his frame is Hitchcock. I 
said, I even proposed, I said: it's not even a frame anymore, it's not a 
photo frame, it's much worse, than a tapestry frame. Hitchcock is one 
of the most closed executives there is. The more, I would say, the 
more the relative out-of-field pole -- the sideline -- tends [57:00] to 
take on importance, the more undoubtedly the absolute out-of-field 
will take on only a secondary value -- the elsewhere. Conversely: the 
more the frame is closed, i.e. the relative off-screen will lose a lot of 
importance, the absolute off-screen will take on decisive importance. 


We saw it, we saw it when we analyzed Hitchcock years ago. [See 
session 12 of the Cinéma 2 seminar, March 1, 1983] Indeed, with him, 
what plays the role of a living concept, what is it? It's an amazing 
relationship game. It is no coincidence that Hitchcock is an English 
filmmaker, an English thinker; what interests him is the 
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image relationships. What the framed image is supposed to express 
[58:00] indirectly, to represent indirectly, is the interplay of 
relationships and the transformations of relationships, and you will 
always find both aspects. 


I take a last text, a last case which has been very well analyzed by 
Claude Ollier, it is the evolution of Antonioni [ See Souvenirs screen 
(Paris: Gallimard-Cahiers du cinema, 1981), and also L'Image- Time, 
e.g. 17 note 14] He says: at the beginning, in his first films, Antonioni 
will still look for his characters. See? He frames a space, he opens the 
frame, [Deleuze draws on the board] that is to say, he moves on to a 
following, larger plane, which welcomes the character who was about 
to enter the frame. [59:00] I would say he plays on the relative off- 
field. [Pause] The more it goes, Ollier tells us, and, especially from 
"L'Eclipse" [1962], he gives up on it, it no longer interests him. He 
closes the frame, he geometrizes it to the maximum, the splendid 
geometric frames of Antonioni completely closed. The character pops 
into the frame, with the feeling -- if you try to remember Antonioni's 
mood, you'll see what Ollier means -- 


very strange feeling that we have: the character does not come from 
next door, he comes from elsewhere. [60:00] He crossed, as Ollier says 
-- [remember roughly, I didn't have time to look -- 


he crossed a kind of "no man's land", an area impossible to film white 
on white. Suffice to say that here, in this case, it is not that all relative 
off-screen has disappeared, but the absolute off-screen has become the 
pole prevailing over the off-screen, that is. And it's understandable 
that there are both, from the start -- so I'm sticking to what we've done 
this year -- it's understandable that you have the two dimensions of 
the off-screen — the -side and elsewhere, relative off-screen and 
absolute off-screen — that is understandable, it is even necessary since 
we have seen it: that has been the problem, from the beginning, of the 
image-thought relationship in the cinema... [Pause recording] 


[1 :00 :58] 


Part 2 


[61:00] ... We had the double idea that any image extended into other 
associable images. It is the relative off-screen, but that it was not done 
without the set of associated images being interiorized in a Whole, 
and the Whole being exteriorized in the associated images. The 
dimension according to which an image prolongs another is the off- 
screen, it is the dimension of the off-screen is relative. The dimension 
by which it is not done without the set of prolongable or prolonged 
images being interiorized in a Whole which is exteriorized in its turn 
[62:00] in the images, that is the indirect representation of the 
Everything is absolutely off-screen. 


So, before asking you if you're okay, if I can continue -- because I 
apologize a lot to those... that, that supposes... I just summarized what 
we did in six months, I don't know not when, two years ago. But you 
have to go quickly -- before asking you if you're okay, I... 


Well... Of course you can see that I don't land on my feet like that. 


The voice-over will necessarily have these two aspects. It cannot be 
otherwise precisely because sound, and especially speech, [Pause] 
[63:00] can only avoid redundancy with the “seen” by populating the 
off-screen: there will be two voices” off” and two types of “off” voices, 
and here I come across a platitude that has often been said. you have 
a voice 


"off" or a relative "off' sound. [ Pause] For example: you hear the 
sound, you hear a 
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boot noise, and you don't see the boots: it's a relative "off' sound. You 
can see the boots, the next image, they belong to the same space 
[Pause] [64:00] as the one shown in the image. [Pause] Or what 
Renoir was already doing wonderfully in "Nana" 


[1926]. No, "Nana", after all, I'm suddenly afraid: it's a silent film, 
"Nana". [A few indistinct words] In any case, with Renoir... It's a silent 
film or it's speaking, no one knows 


? It's mute! So that's not it! So my example is not good. Finally, he was 
already doing that very, very well, the “off” conversations; the 
conversation that you hear “off”, before and without having seen the 
characters who are speaking, is relative off-screen. Good. [65:00] 


But the other case, the absolute off-screen: the way in which the 
image [Pause] is going to express the All that changes, that is to say -- 
here I come back to these terms because me, they make me pleasure 
then, you can imagine -- that is to say either the living concept or the 
determination of the sounds. I'm hanging on to it, but since that's the 
only philosophy in there, it's... [Laughs; a few indistinct words] what 
is that? It will be “off’ sounds of this nature, which correspond to 
absolute off-screen. [66:00] Good. [ Break] 


Let’s relativize... rather, rather. The relative "off' sounds will be 
rather, rather -- because there are cases where it won't be like that -- 
they will rather be noises and speech acts that are homogeneous with 
the "in" speech acts, that is to say, those whose source can be seen in 
the image. Now, the “in” speech acts, the last time, we saw their 
status, we tried to say their status: they are interactive. This is the first 
category of speech acts: acts [67:00] of interactive speech. 


We spent a long time on this interaction function, unlike the mute. 


I would say: the “off” sounds, first way, in the relative sense, are 
rather noises and rather interactive speech acts; [Pause] the “off” 
sounds, second nature, those which express the relationship with the 
absolute, that is to say with spiritual determination or with the depths 
of nature, 


[Pause] it's, for example, it's rather, what we're going to see more 
closely, [68:00] it's more music, more music, or rather speech acts 
[indistinct word], who bear witness to what? Which testify to an 
absolute knowledge, an absolute power, an absolute, or almost 
absolute clairvoyance -- we must not exaggerate, all that is relative 
[Laughs] -- and these will be the speech acts -- of the Now, I have my 
second category of speech acts -- let's call them, for convenience, not 
to complicate them, reflexive speech acts. It will be the “off” voice of 
the one who remembers, [69:00] of the one who explains, of the one 
who knows. Good. 


Michel Chion has found great, great effects... [Pause] All I can say so 
far: see? How [indistinct words] ... how my sound continuum is 
necessarily different... [1:09:43] [Recording interrupted] 


... we are going to go to the side of the relative "off", [Deleuze draws 
on the board] which will be differentiated into two jets [70:00]: one 
which will constitute the extension, or the relative "off", embodied 
rather by noises and “off” speech acts; the other towards the absolute 
“off”, embodied rather by the music [Pause] and the reflexive speech 
acts. 


But, but, but, but, but... understand. As we are always at the stage of 
the movement-image, it never stays still, and that is why Chion, ina 
way, is right to say: okay, [71:00] this distinction, but it must also be 
put into perspective. I do not 
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I don't mind the other distinctions. There is a richness in film criticism 
on the theme of off-screen and voice-over; there is such a wealth of 
classifications. Me, I suggest the one that suits me, but I say, Iam 
aware that there are many others. 


Well, where Michel Chion is right is that he takes an example, a 
splendid example, analyzing it wonderfully: "The Testament of Doctor 
Mabuse" [1933, by Fritz Lang] -- you will see -- Where we see on the 
spot the displacement of... Because, in fact, it wouldn't work if the 
differentiation didn't reconstitute the continuum each time. The 
continuum must at the same time be differentiated, [72:00] and also 
cease, cease to be differentiated, cease to give back continuum. That's 
what would be good, and that's what cinema always does without us 
realizing it, but I think that's part of its deepest rhythm. 


In "The Testament of Doctor Mabuse" by Michel Chion, what is 
happening? First beat: [Deleuze always remains on the board and 
writes at times] the voice, the terrible voice, of the diabolical, the 
diabolical voice of the diabolical doctor, or in any case of the 
diabolical heir of the doctor, of the diabolical heir of Doctor Mabuse. 
And this voice, it is always presented as "on the side", we never see the 
source. The source is next door, so a voiceover that culminates 

[73:00] with the famous scene where the emission source seems to be 
behind a curtain. I would say that, only: the voice of Mabuse or 
pseudo-Mabuse, is a relative "off" voice, it is on the side. [ Break] 


The hero and the heroine, in my memory, have the courage, finally, 


cross the curtain, and fall on what? A whole apparatus, a whole radio 
apparatus. The evil doctor got them. 


[74:00] It was not his voice, it was the retransmission of his voice. His 
voice was not nearby, it is elsewhere. You will say to me: “next to 
side? ". No. Everyone understands: in an elsewhere of another nature. 
We jump from the relative “off” voice to the absolute “off” voice. And 
then when the diabolical heir of Doctor Mabuse is finally identified, it 
will come back to the "in" voice, except that we are not sure and that, 
marvel, which is due to the genius of Lang, none of these moments 
does not cancel the previous one. None cancels the previous one, it's 
all three at the same time. Yes, the voice will be identified! And it 
wasn't Doctor Mabuse, [75:00] but it was Doctor Mabuse's successor 
who in turn went mad. But it absolutely does not cancel the voice 
“off” 


absolute, namely that this voice "off' was doomed to omnipotence. 
Because she was inspired by the first doctor Mabuse, mad in his cell? 
Maybe. Because it was Doctor Mabuse, who appears like an ectoplasm 
in the image, who was inspiring, but it was a voice from elsewhere. 
But that doesn't negate it. And the fact that it is an absolute "off" voice 
does not cancel out either the then relative ingenuity of the 
mechanisms by which this absolute "off" voice is embodied in relative 
"off' voices by the play of microphones and through game monitoring 
system. No aspect is in doubt. [76:00] Much more, I would say that 
each aspect recharges, and that's fine... the sound continuum 
differentiates itself every moment, but to reformulate the continuum. 


And it can be done like that too, even with music. I am thinking of a 
very beautiful portrait at Antonioni. He is so special for the problem of 
music; he takes so little! He has reasons, well rather his musician is 
[Giovanni] Fusco. That's it, Fusco... Fusco, huh? 


[Pause] There are so many, there are so many moments... It's not 
because there are so many. 
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that it represents more than anything, a representation of the All or of 
spiritual determination. 


But sometimes a little ritornello is enough, [77:00] the little ritornello 
is the Whole. 


Well, what did I mean? At Antonioni, I take a scene from "The Eclipse" 


[1962; See The Time-Image, p. 308]: There are the two lovers in the 
park and there is a piano tune. There, the music is typically in its 
absolute “off” function. The lovers pass in front of a group of old men 
on the bench, in my memory which is perhaps not exact, on a bench, 
there is one who looks fixedly in one direction, and who says: "oh he 
is good , it's a piano tune”. He says “he is good, the pianist”. Sudden 
jump, forward, it's not absolute "off", it's relative "off". The music 
emanates [78:00] from the pianist next door, who is playing next door 
and whom we will not see, who will remain him, off-screen. And the 
lovers leave the park, go away, and we see them in my memory, go 
away, and we see them, like a crane, from above. They go to the 
streets, and the music follows them. She resumes her lesson. And it's 
all these circulation timbres, and it's all these circulation timbres that 
will make the sound continuum. [Deleuze returns to his place] 


So, if you have understood, we are faced with a final problem. -- We 
need a little rest before... It's hot or it's, or it's... 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: What is it?... Is it very hot or is it not in me? If it's in me, I'm 
sick. 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Oh good; if it's [79:00] outside... Understand. We are faced 
with a problem. We are going forward. But it's sad, life is sad. As soon 
as we move forward, we find ourselves faced with another difficulty, 
so it would be better to stay put. 


Now we are no longer faced with the problem of the relationship of 
the set of sound elements with the visual image of which they are a 
component. We are faced with, and it is linked, a new problem: what 
is the relationship between the visual image and the music? 


[Pause] [80:00] As music is not just going to be the expression of the 
Whole, [Pause] 


it will ensure the circulation of all the sound elements. And if it's not 
music, it will be something that works like music. Namely, the new 
speech acts, which we have just discovered, which are no longer 
interactive speech acts, but reflective speech acts, and which 
themselves can be processed musically -- if you think of the voice of 
Orson Welles, for example -- which can be treated in modulatory 


forms. Good. 


So it's very simple: as much to say that... what will be the 
relationship? If you prefer, let's take it as simple as possible: well, 
what is the relationship between the visual image [81:00] and the 
musical image? 


? No, I can't say "image" yet, sorry. What is the relationship between 
the visual image and the musical element? See, it is no longer the 
problem of the relation of the sound component and the visual image, 
but it is the problem of the visual image with the music in this first 
stage of speaking. Well, he finds himself in a bad situation, but at the 
same time marvelous, marvelous. And you have the choice. 
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Well, can we give ourselves... 11:30 a.m., with a bit of luck, I'm done. 
If you agree that we really rest 5 minutes. But you look at the clock! 
See you here in 5 minutes, otherwise I won't be done. [ Pausing 
recording] 


[1 :21 :59] 


[82:00] ... Well then listen, we start again slowly. Slowly. We forget 
this story, we start with this music story, because I don't even make 
the connections, because the connections would complicate... 


How did that arise? You can clearly see that we are faced with a 
necessary problem because, in the days of the silent world, I remind 
you once again, everyone knows that most often, not always, there 
was music, then there was outside music, there was an accompanying 
pianist, whatever you want. But in silent conditions, it was very 
difficult for the music to escape a figurative role, [Pause] [83:00] 
namely sad music when the hero is sad. [Pause] It was music — how 
can I put it? -- 


illustrative or, as they say in some cases, it was program music. And 
like 


[Bela] Balazs declares it himself, the first liberating act of speaking 
was to evacuate program music from the cinema, therefore, to open 
up new possibilities for music, since, once again, a specific component 
of the image visual, that does not mean that it is enslaved to the visual 


image. [Pause] Narrative or illustrative music, [84:00] or -- 


it amounts to exactly the same -- which would itself be illustrated by a 
visual image, let me call it for convenience an external 
correspondence relation. The problem of music with speaking 
becomes: how to introduce between the visual image and the music a 
relationship that is not of external correspondence? [ Break] 


There, it is obviously not by chance that experimental cinema was a 
defining moment. But in what direction did it go, precisely as 
experimental cinema? At least in a large part of his tendencies he 
went [85:00] down the path of abstraction. 


[Pause] Jean Mitry, who is both a critic -- but who, as a filmmaker, 
has dealt a great deal with these questions -- has written a book, a 
small book, Le cinema experimental [Paris: Seghers, 1974] 


whose specialists, I believe, quite rightly, often say a lot of bad things, 
but say bad things about the modern part. Because obviously, he is too 
closely linked to his own pre-war attempts to have fully grasped what 
the Americans, what the moderns, have done in this cinema-music 
field. But I believe that we can keep at least from this book all its first 
half which analyzes the pre-war attempts and which are of two kinds. 
If I had time, I would tell them, but if not, most of you know them and 
there are some who know them better than me. [86:00] We were able 
to try to establish correspondences between geometric figures in 
movement, abstract figures in movement, in deformation, and music. 
There have been great classics in the genre, through the camera. 


Second very important moment, illustrated not only, but in particular, 
by a part - all that, it must be nuanced enormously - by a part of the 
work of the great [Norman] MacLaren [by the way, McLaren]: it was 
the inscription no longer of figures, but of linearity and punctuality, 


[87:00] and it no longer passed through the intermediary of the 
camera, but it was the direct inscription on film, cinema without a 
camera, which produced certain masterpieces. MacLaren didn't always 
do it that way, but that has yielded some MacLaren masterpieces. [ 
Break] 
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[Deleuze briefly refers to McLaren in session 8 of the Cinéma 1 


seminar, January 26, 1982] 


Question: do we really get out of external correspondence? -- I'm 
going so fast that I'm ashamed of it. -- The pages that touch me in 
Mitry's book are these, where he says: Well there you go, however 
beautiful, however beautiful these attempts are, you can always 
experience -- and he did a thousand times in his classes at IDHEC [the 
Institute for Higher Cinematographic Studies] or I don't remember 
where -- you project, [88:00] you project in silence, either the 
transformations of geometric figures, or the line plots and dot throws. 
You are doing the test of reversing. He says, it's extraordinarily 
decorative: you've gone from illustrative to decorative, that's the 
decorative line. But in itself, it can be taken just as well in one sense 
as in another, whereas this is not true of musical movement. [Pause] 
You cannot, except under conditions provided by the composer, take 
one end or the other. [89:00] 


Pascal Auger: [inaudible] 


[ In L’Image-Mouvement (p. 154; The Movement-Image, p. 109), 
Deleuze refers to 


"Pascal Augé" about the term suggested by Pascal Auger, "any space", 
but Auger participated in seminars on cinema from the beginning (see 
in particular session 11 of the Cinéma 1 seminar, March 2, 1982; the 
session 14 of the Cinema 2 seminar, March 15, 1983; and session 23 
of the current seminar, May 21, 1985] 


Deleuze: It's not true, no, no, of the cinema we're talking about... So in 
fact, you're the one saying that? 


Yes, yes, surely, you are right... Only [Inaudible remarks] [Laughs] 
The question is well... 


what are you questioning? If it's worth it, because it's very interesting. 
Or are you questioning the principle of Mitry's experiment, namely: 
make the transformations linear independently of the music and see if 
there is a visual rhythm? Or do you accept the experience, the 
principle of the experience, and you say if, if, there is visual rhythm in 
its pure state even when it is separated from the music? 


Auger: That depends on the movies. 


Deleuze: It depends on the films. [90:00] But you agree on this, that 
there are two problems... 


Auger: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: There is, is the test proposed by Mitry well-founded, and 
assuming that it is well-founded, what answer should be given to this 
test? 


Auger: [Inaudible] 
Deleuze: Yes, yes, how do you see? 
Auger: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: So it is the test that you are questioning, is it the test? 
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Auger: But no, [inaudible] 

Deluze: What? 

Auger: [Inaudible] 

Deleuze: No, no, okay, no, no, but, it's... [91:00] For you, it's the "test" 
same as you question, yes? 


[The following exchange between Deleuze and Auger takes place 
almost in private conversation and therefore remains almost 
inaudible] 


Auger: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: [Inaudible remarks] ... it's a completely different case, there, 
there are very modern forms of which I have clearly explained that 
the criteria of, in my opinion, of [indistinct words] of the very first 
ones which preserved the idea... 


Auger: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Yes, yes, yes... If you turn it over without music, it's not at all 
the same... 


Auger: That is to say... [92:00] [Inaudible; Auger seems to deal with 
the succession of shots and their relationship to image and music] 


Deleuze: Yes, yes, yes... 


Auger: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah... so there, you drop that 
because shot or movement-image, there is no problem between them. 
We've seen that so much in other years that it would take me six 
months of work... so you weren't supposed to be there, but the stories, 


[93:00] sometimes several shots, sometimes a single shot, that, we 
had seen it thoroughly, again so grant me that you don't bring me 
back there. However, what you say is very important. Only, me, I 
don't mind, this comparison advances me, but what bothers me is 
what you said on that, whereas the film that I am quoting is not 
abstract. To establish a cinematographic relationship between the 
visual image and music, it is very secondary. 


So, you cite a case of a visual sequence which, according to you, 
develops a kinetic rhythm. There, you seem a little unfair to me with 
Mitry who poses another problem: in this so-called abstract cinema, 
have we established a community between [94:00] a visual or kinetic 
rhythm, a kinetic rhythm and a musical rhythm? [Pause] That's the 
question, and that's where he says, 'no', but I'm not saying he's right at 
all; I wanted him to be right to go faster. [Laughs] 


His answer is "no" because we stuck to a correspondence which, 
instead of being a figurative correspondence, was a decorative 
correspondence. [Pause] In my opinion, he says no more. So, I'm sure 
you're right, that especially for MacLaren, it's fair. 
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Auger: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Absolutely, but that one, I haven't seen it. You, you saw it... 
Yes? Yes Yes Yes. Surely that's it. There are already kinetic rhythms. 
But we'll see that it's not going [inaudible words]. [95:00] So I give 
you everything. But I'll give you everything, but with all my heart -- 
not like I say "let's not talk about it anymore" -- because in my 
opinion, it's a tiny move. You will say presently if... For, suppose, 
accept; he says -- and I'm getting much more imprecise thanks to 
Auger -- I say, you see, we can always argue, and say: you won't find 
the visual image-music correspondence on the side of the illustration 
or the narration, that is to say on the side of illustrated or illustrative 
music. I can say, whatever the authors, you will not find it in a purely 
decorative visual image either, because indeed, from the point of view 


of decoration, you have no necessity [96:00] of the same type as that 
of musical sound movement. 


So, even if MacLaren was overtaking, then I think... Good. Thereupon, 
he falls on what, Mitry? He falls on Eisenstein. He falls on his own 
attempts. Because what I'd like to suggest through Pascal Auger is that 
maybe he's so concerned with his own originality, or what he's 
dreamed up, Mitry, that he tends to kick others out, but that the 
others, perhaps... because what does he want to tell us from 
Eisenstein? He wants to tell us, finally, the correspondence, if there is 
a visual image-music correspondence, [97:00] 


it can only be internal, neither illustrative nor decorative, because 
these are still external correspondences. It can only be internal. What 
does that mean, internal correspondence? 


It would be -- it's all very important because it refers to things, each 
word becomes important -- it would be a movement, or better, a 
vibration, as an infinitesimal element of movement, a movement or a 
vibration that would be common visual movement and musical 
movement. 


Immediate question: under what conditions can one find such a 
movement or a common vibration [98:00] in the visual image [Pause] 
and in the music? Now that, he takes it, perhaps not only, but he takes 
it from Eisenstein. And that's why I was telling you earlier that in the 
manifesto of the three, of the three Soviets, it seems very true to say 
that it was Pudovkin who was so interested in this off-screen story. , 
because what really interests Eisenstein is that problem, and not the 
story of off-screen sound. What really interests Eisenstein is: is it 
possible to obtain visual rhythms which have a common movement or 
vibration with musical rhythms? And his big attempt was going to be 
with [99:00] [Sergei] Prokofiev in "Alexander Nevsky" [1938]. [See 
The Time-Image, pp. 309-310] 


And he takes two examples, Eisenstein. He takes two examples: the 
famous wait before the attack, the wait for Nevsky and his troops 
before the attack. And the other example: the battle of the ice, the 
gallop of the Teutonic knights on the ice. It must be said that it is 
strange in Eisenstein -- you will find it in Film, Form, uh Meaning, I 
don't know what, finally, since there are graphics everywhere, you 
will find it easily. [Deleuze apparently refers to Eisenstein's collection 
Le film: sa forme, son sens (Paris: Bourgois, 1976)] — [100:00] The 
first case he gives is a case where the cinematographic image is 
motionless, waiting, waiting before the attack. She is motionless. And 


that's what he's saying -- so he's looking for difficulty, he's 
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takes the case of an immobile image -- and he is going to say: I flank 
to the left -- it is a text which seems extraordinary, because there, 
from the very point of view of erudition, I believe that we hold 
something thing -- I flank a dominant mass on the left which functions 
as a dominant chord, 


[Pause] [101:00] and from that chord will rise an ascending line, like 
an ascending scale. Well, I'm not developing; he analyzes that very, 
very long, and he says: it is a certain way of making the image read. 
And you will see the text, it is a text that seems incredible to me; I do 
not believe that it has been noted, this text. 


I'm going to tell you the importance I give to it: it was well after and 
in connection with modern cinema that a critic I have already spoken 
about, whose name is Noél Burch, reinvented the notion of the 
readable or read image. , but about [102:00] [Yasujiro] Ozu, and 
definitely giving it a whole new meaning, giving it a whole new 
meaning. [The reference is probably to Burch's book, For a distant 
observer (Paris: Cahiers du cinema/Gallimard, 1982) see L'Image- 
Temps, pp. 26-28] And what interests me is that the idea of the read 
or readable image, to my knowledge, was introduced by Eisenstein in 
this problem of the visual image-music relationship. He goes so far as 
to speak of a plastic reading of the visual image. Which means what? 
Which then means that the image is motionless, okay, but the eye 
travels through it; the music on the one hand, not only the music, but 
the distribution, the distribution of the elements of the immobile 
visual image, will force the eye to traverse it in a certain direction, as 
if by chance, from left to right. There he is very annoyed. He says, 
why I chose left to right, [103:00] because that's the direction of the 
reading. So he could have done otherwise, but it would have been 
more complicated; people would have seen less that it was an idea of 
a plastic reading. [All of this discussion — of Eisenstein, McLaren, and 
Mitry and types of “correspondence” — is found extremely succinctly 
in L’Image-Temps, pp. 308-311 and especially p. 310, footnote 26] 


It makes the image readable, and readable in what sense? See in what 
very curious sense, namely, he makes it as the equivalent, really 
literally, as the equivalent of a score in internal correspondence with 


the musical movement. Because reading a score is not the same as 
reading a book. Not long ago, the review [indistinct title, perhaps 
Poetics] published an interesting issue on the role of reading in music 
and what it meant to read a score, and an article by Boulez specified 
in how the reading of a score could not be assimilated, but confronted 
with the proper movement of the music [104:00] itself, and “what was 
a modern score? ", For example. But it is very curious that he 
therefore takes this first example of an immobile image, and it is there 
that he claims to discover an internal correspondence between the 
distribution of the masses, the mass on the left, located on the left, 
acting chord, followed by an ascending scale, and Prokofiev's music 
playing a chord followed by an ascending scale. 


It's very, very curious. On this Mitry groans. Mitry groans very loudly: 
he says, oh no! That is not possible! It is not possible. Mitry has a very 
strong reaction against this notion of the read image, and, in my 
opinion, he has a very strong reaction because, there, Eisenstein is 
very advanced, and the idea of a read or readable image, it can only 
be resumed in another [105:00] context later. But whatever. Also he 
says: but it is completely missed! It's completely missed, his story of 
visual-music, in this first scene. On the other hand, he says, it is 
successful in the second scene, because there the visual image is itself 
in motion: the attack of the Teutonic knights on the ice. But he 
becomes very discreet in what way it is successful. He becomes 
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quite discreet. It's successful, well, because it's really the same rhythm, 
the rhythm of the music and the rhythm this time of the knights 
whose gallop, whose horses are going more and more, there, ensuring 
more moreover -- I don't know what, a gallop or a trot, I don't know -- 
there, he sees an internal correspondence, that is to say, the same 
movement -- you see, [106: 00] Mitry's idea is simple -- there has to be 
movement in both cases. So in the case of the Teutonic Knights, there 
is an internal correspondence between the movement of galloping on 
ice and the movement of music. [Pause] I continue... [Pause 
recording] 


[1 :46 :25] 


Part 3 


... At least, he says, it is almost successful. Almost successful, almost 
successful, what does it mean, almost successful? It's not quite 
successful, no, and Mitry says what he dreams of doing, and what he 
considers to have succeeded, or almost completely succeeded, in his 
essay entitled "Images for Debussy " [1951, 14-minute essay film]. He 
says, [107:00] to find a real common movement, to find in the visual 
a movement that would be common with the sound, finally you have 
to address the material, that is to say a materiality. See what he 
means: one must address neither scenes nor geometrical elements -- 
figure or movement... or figure or line, that is how he maintains the 
differences with the so-called geometric attempts -- to address neither 
scenes, which are necessarily illustrations, nor geometric, which 
according to him is necessarily abstract or decorative. [108:00] You 
have to address a materiality capable of vibration and reflection, 
capable of vibration and reflection. And it is from this materiality 
capable of vibration and reflection that one can constitute a visual 
rhythm corresponding to the sound rhythm, which falls on Debussy, as 
an experimental attempt. 


And indeed, the "Images for Debussy", there are... it's a whole series, 
there is at least one which is very beautiful, good, indeed, always on 
liquid matter, vibrations , water vibrations, water reflections, etc. So. 


I go back with Eisenstein. [109:00] He is severe for Eisenstein, 
because what is successful in the ice cream scene is only the rhythm of 
the horses, which would be a visual rhythm that is still illustrative, 
still figurative ? Or is it already the whole game of mirrors and 
reflections? That is to say, wouldn't Eisenstein have already done what 
Mitry demanded? 


Let's go further: there is a text which is not reproduced, there is a very 
pretty text by Eisenstein on the barcarolle, on the barcarolle in Venice 
— come on, barcarolle, you hear, you listen, barc... you're on your 
gondola, [110:00] and you're listening, barcarolle, huh? -- and here it 
is, Eisenstein says exactly: [Pause] I can always match the barcarolle 
to the embrace in the gondola of a couple of Venetian lovers -- he 
adds, cinematographically; that's what so-and-so did, he adds nastily, 
but cinematically it sucks, that means, not the illustrative music 
[Pause] -- and he says, but it gets a lot more interesting if I delete 
[111:00] 


the lovers, the embrace of the couple in love, and if I retain on the 
lagoon or in the canal of Venice only the movement of water, the 
shimmering of water, the play of movement and mirroring of water . 
[The reference is to Jacques Offenbach's composition, "Barcarolle" in 
Les Contes d'Hoffmann (1881)] 
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I mean, it seems word for word the thesis of, the thesis of Mitry. See 
their answer is: you can achieve a correspondence -- if I try to 
summarize the answer -- you can achieve an internal visual image- 
music correspondence if you give off a common movement or 
vibration. A common movement or vibration [112:00]: there has to be 
something common. This common something will be vibration, there 
in its sound form, here in the form of a very special sight, I cannot say 
exactly visual, in the form of an "artist's sight", a game of movements 
and... and which however cannot be reduced to the geometric play of 
figures. 


Well, what do I see there? If you remember how we defined, or one of 
our definitions of the classic image in cinema, it was the cult, always, 
of this commensurability. 


You always had to have something commensurable. [Pause] [113:00] 
It needed something commensurable, but that's not right. Why is there 
always a commensurable relationship between the two movements? I 
mean, we find the Eisensteinian cult of commensurability: there must 
be a common movement in the visual image and in music. That's 
weird! It's weird, because ultimately this match is no better than the 
other. 


This is what is told to us -- yet they both have in common that they 
are Marxists -- a film musician who has worked a lot with Brecht, and 
who opposes it, it is [114:00] Hanns Eisler. He takes up the example 
of the barcarolle: “eliminate the lovers” he says; “take from the 
Venetian scenes the only movements of approach and retreat of the 
water, combined with the outbursts and withdrawals of the light 
which is reflected on the surface of the canals, and immediately you 
move away at least a degree of the series of illustrations” -- ah, no, 
that was Eisenstein's text, hey, I'm confused! -- see, Eisenstein says: if 
you do that, you move away at least one degree, and you are closer to 
finding an echo of the well-understood deep movement of the 
barcarolle. [On Eisler and the barcarolle, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 


311-312] 


Comment by Eisler: “Such a procedure does not lead to the 
suppression of this bad principle which is the connection [115:00] of 
the image and the music obtained by means of a simple association; 
[Pause] it would only be the transposition of the same principle to a 
more abstract level, where its coarseness and its tautological character 
are less obvious. Reduce the play of the waves perceived by the eye to 
the sole movement of the water with the play of light on its surface, a 
movement which must be connected to the quite discreet lapping of 
the music" -- 


as a barcarolle would make of it - "leads in reality to these absolute 
equivalences" - what I call the commensurabilities, these absolute 
equivalences that Eisenstein rejected, or should have rejected. So what 
do I mean here? -- I'm going too fast, and at the same time, it all gets 
mixed up -- I mean... in the end, we can look for all the examples of 
internal correspondence... [116:00] [ Eisler's text with Theodor 
Adorno est Musique de cinema (1969; Paris: L'Arche, 1972)] 
[Recording interrupted] [1:56:00] 


...other, decorative or geometric. And then, there are correspondences 
that claim to be interior, internal correspondences, of the type: the 
barcarolle and the mirror of the waters, or of the type: 


"Images for Debussy" by Mitry. Well, the internal correspondence, it is 
not better, it is not better than the other; she is no better than the 
other; it is even the same thing, strictly the same thing. [Pause] And 
why? 
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What's wrong ? I mean, what is the premise in all of this? [117:00] It 
seems to me that the postulate is that the visual image -- see exactly 
what I mean -- the postulate, first attempt, is that one acts as if the 
visual image and music had to form a Whole, had to form a Whole 
[Pause] that they would express in two ways, in two corresponding 
ways, that is to say these two ways having therefore a common 
measure, famous common measure of the whole and the part in 
Eisenstein. [ Break] 


But notice that we are faced with an inextricable situation, [118:00] 
why? I say, the visual image already by itself expresses a changing 
Whole. [Pause] The visual image already by itself expresses a 


changing Whole, as we have just seen. If it forms a Whole with the 
music, it is a second Whole. In what relationship are the two 
Everythings? It's the same, isn't it the same? [ Break] 


In other words, what the music in the cinema -- at the first stage 
where we are, at the first stage of speaking -- what the music in the 
cinema was to make us discover, [119:00] 


they were not at all two commensurable expressions of the same 
Whole. It was the fundamental idea that the All [Pause] could be 
expressed and should be expressed in two immeasurable and non- 
corresponding ways. What mattered was the mismatch between the 
visual and the music; it was the idea that the visual image expressed a 
Whole, and that this Whole was capable of a double reference. He was 
going to be indirectly represented by the visual image -- 


and I drop everything, even if it means... -- It was going to be 
presented [120:00] directly by the music, without there being any 
commensurability between a visual image and the music, without 
there being the slightest correspondence between the visual image and 
music. 


In other words, the Whole was going to be simultaneously the object 
of an indirect representation by the visual image, a theme that I 
developed all the other years, but now the music was going to adda 
direct presentation to it, [ Pause ] direct presentation which would be 
without correspondence and without commensurability with the 
visual image. Now if I tell you who said -- you must remember when I 
say that, you must have your [121:00], your heart necessarily already 
leaping -- you know where this conception of music comes from, and 
which, in fact, is not Hegelian or Eisensteinian, that it is on the other 
hand the very conception that Schopenhauer and Nietzsche had of 
music in the first part at least of his -- no... I start again: it was 
Nietzsche's conception of music in the first part of his work. Then, 
never ceasing to go further and further, music will take on a 
completely different conception, but as for the moment we are at the 
first stage of speaking. 


So, I'm at this: what is this new conception of saying: [Deleuze begins 
to scream] But no, there is no point in looking for an internal external 
! Internal correspondence is no better than external! 


All that is not good at all, it is not good! What is needed is on the 
contrary [122:00] 


that the music provides a corresponding... no, shit, [Laughs] the 
music has to provide a direct presentation of the Whole, which Whole 
receives an indirect representation from the visual image. [The 
howling ceases] And between the indirect presentation and the direct 
presentation, there are perhaps relations, but absolutely not relations 
of correspondence; on the contrary, there are relations of radical 
incommensurability, and that's what's interesting, and that's what will 
undoubtedly prepare the cinema of the future without at all yet 
effecting it. [ On this subject, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 310-311] 
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But I see in certain film musicians a sentence that gives a very good 
example. 


Pierre Jansen, he says: the music, the music [123:00] in a film must 
be like a foreign body in the eye. It must function like a foreign body 
in the eye -- that really interests me because it has to be taken literally 
-- it's dust in the eye, that means it has nothing to do with it. common 
with the visual image. Nothing in common, it comes from another 
world. 


What other world? That does not mean that it has no relationship with 
the film, but it is not at the level of a correspondence with the visual 
images. "She must accomplish something which is in the film without 
being shown or even suggested", says the same Jansen, accomplishing 
something in the film without being shown there, something which is 
in the film, without being shown there or even suggested [ The 
reference to Jansen could be that which Deleuze provides in L'Image- 
Temps, p. 311, note 28: "Round table on film music", in 
Cinématographe, number 62 (November 1980)]. 


Well, we stay here because for the moment we can understand, but we 
will understand everything, 


[124:00] it should become luminous if I tell you a few words about 
this first Nietzsche. So, we just have time... [Pause; Deleuze begins to 
speak away from the microphone, apparently positioning himself to 
invite the intervention of Pascal Auger] On this story -- yes, so we 
have transformed the problem a little all the same — on this story of 
correspondences and the Eisenstein-Mitry solution , if I quote it 
correctly, which would therefore be a correspondence borrowed from 
matter, matter as being presupposed as the support of problematic 


movements. 

Do you have something to... 

Pascal Auger: Me, I saw something... [Inaudible comments] 
Deluze: Yes! [125:00] 

Auger: [Inaudible] 

Deleuze: I see, I see what you mean. 


Auger: [Inaudible; Deleuze stepped away from the microphone, so his 
words here are either inaudible or snippets] 


Deleuze: But the consequences go without saying... 
Auger: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: But no... It's not the... It's not Duke Ellington, it's not his 
Duke Ellington; it's the vampire... 


Auger: [Inaudible] 
Deleuze: It's about the vampire, jazz music, it's great, yes, yes... 


Auger: But there is also, there is also an air of jazz... [Inaudible] 
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Deleuze: What is it? There's an air of Ellington which is fantastic, you 
forgive my English, eh... It's "Black and Tan Fantasy", [126:00] yes, 
which translates into French, "tan", I don't don't know anymore what it 
is, “tan” because it's not cheerfulness, what; and it was like that all the 
time, it seems to me. 


Auger: [Inaudible] 
Deleuze: It goes completely in the direction, yes, yes... 
Auger: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: No, stretching matter, that’s what [inaudible words]; it's the 
difference between geometric delineation, I believe, and material 
extraction. For them, there is surely a difference in nature; this is why 
they will say, ah no, we are not on the MacLaren side, we are not on 


the side of a tracing on film of lines, we are not on that side. [127:00] 
And that, in the name of, rightly or wrongly, they are wrong, they are 
surely wrong to, I mean, [inaudible word] decorative, but they may be 
right to mark the difference, they need to work on a material to 
extract what is essential. I don't think it's obvious to others... 


Oui ? 
Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Okay, but the danger, [128:00] will be that it always seems 
to imitate the movement of the characters, they will not release 
illustrative danger. 


Student: But it's not the same thing... [inaudible] 


Deleuze: Okay, but in my opinion, that they can only discover when 
they have averted the danger of illustrative printing; but they couldn't 
do so much in mute. 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: And after that, yes you're right, they're not going yet 
[inaudible words]... they'll get there. 


Student: [Inaudible] [129:00] 


Deleuze: No, no, not at all... yes, yes, yes. [Pause] Yes, do you have 
anything to add? 


Auger: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Yes, but I really almost want to [130:00] keep you, to put 
you in a kind of fridge, [Laughs] because what you are saying is 
completely... Indeed, [Josef] 


Koudelka is someone very, very important for image-sound 
relationships, in the second state, and if I'm not mistaken, it's the first. 
So, what you told me there is that of course, but that's a very, very 
bad part of Mitry, [Inaudible remarks] but all the image reports 
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sound-visual image, there... in my opinion -- sorry to tell you that -- it 
can't enter... it's another path for you, but it can't enter mine, since I 


am in the first state of speaking, at the moment when they cannot do 
[Inaudible words] because in my opinion [Inaudible words] then we 
will talk about it [Inaudible words] with filter uses, with uses of 
[inaudible word] even a technique [ Inaudible remarks] of the speaker 
[131:00] to ensure what will perhaps seem [ Inaudible remarks] of the 
sound image. He is fully part of the modern image, Koudelka. [From 
now on, Deleuze turns to the participants, not to Auger, that is to say, 
away from the microphone] 


So, what I would like to say very quickly, maybe you can't take it 
anymore. If I tell you this little story, asking forgiveness from those 
who have read this book, The Birth of the Tragedy by Nietzsche, then 
above all do not take it for a book expressing the thought of 
Nietzsche, since immediately after The Birth of the Tragedy, he will 
break with his first philosophy. The Birth of Tragedy is a book in 
which Nietzsche is both, and claims to be — 


it's not that he doesn't bring something new -- but he claims to follow 
Schopenhauer and Wagner, and after The Birth of Tragedy, he makes 
his big break with Schopenhauer and with Wagner, so much so that 
The Birth [132:00] of the Tragedy can only be considered as the first 
state of Nietzsche's thought and not at all the expression of Nietzsche's 
thought, including and especially on music. That said, I'll stop there, 
and that's normal: first stage of speaking, first Nietzsche! [ Laughs] [ 
See The Time-Image, pp. 311-312] 


I say, that's basically what he's telling us, and you'll see how useful 
that can be. He launches his great distinction Apollon-Dionysos. 
Everyone knows a little about that. And how does he define them? 
Very quickly I say: Apollo, it's -- I'm summarizing, obviously I've only 
taken what would interest me, but... -- it's [133:00] the image, much 
more, the image of the image; it is the appearance of the appearance, 
that is to say the Beautiful. And what does that mean, the Beautiful, 
the appearance of the appearance? That means: appearance subject to 
movement as regulated movement! -- That's it, eh... that I swear to 
you -- appearance subject to movement as regulated movement! 
Apollo is the god of measurement, that is to say of the rule of 
movement. 


The Apollonian image, [134:00] is the visual image. What can I say 
better? The Apollonian image is the visual image; it is the movement- 
image [Deleuze insists on this] as regulated. [Pause] So it's 
appearance of appearance; and while we are unhappy in appearances, 
we are subject to the movement that drags us along, in the appearance 
of appearance we give ourselves, on the contrary, the spectacle of 


movement, and we know redemption, redemption through appearance 
of appearance, redemption by Apollo. [Long Pause] [135:00] 


So, if I sum up by saying: well, there it is, if Nietzsche had known 
cinema, he would have told us exactly: Apollo is the movement-image 
as regulated, that is to say as indirectly represents the All, [Pause] 
insofar as it indirectly represents the All -- and there, it will not 
surprise you, he could not [136:00] say anything else -- Why I add: 1 
visual image which proceeds by regulated movement, the movement- 
image insofar as it indirectly represents the Whole? But it is precisely 
because appearance is the appearance of appearance, it is the indirect 
presentation of the Whole. The Whole is what? 


Nietzsche prefers to use another word, it is the One, the intimate 
Being, he says again, the Core, or he 
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drops Schopenhauer's word, which he will abandon: "the Wanting", 
"the Wanting One". GOOD. 


[137 :00] 


The movement-image is the indirect presentation of this 
bottomlessness, of the bottomless Wanting, of this bottomless wanting, 
indirect representation of the Whole, through measurement. And as 
we have seen, in the classic cinematic image, time is second in 
relation to movement, it derives from movement through 
measurement, in terms of cinema, through editing. So we find word 
for word: visual image, Apollonian, image-movement, rule of 
movement, indirect representation of time or of the Whole, that is to 
say of the bottomless will. [138:00] Are you following me? [ Break] 


And the terrible Dionysus? [Laughs] The terrible Dionysus, he rumbles 
under Apollo. And him, what is he? [Pause] He is unity with the All. 
He breaks measure, he is excess, he is time in its very foundation, he 
is Chronos under Zeus, he is the Titans. [Pause] Dionysus, he is the 
representation of the Whole, [139:00] or the direct representation of 
Willing which no longer passes through movement, [Pause] in other 
words, which no longer passes through the visual image. And then, 
what happens? No need to continue. It goes through music; it 
expresses itself directly in the music. Which music ? So, once there 
was Apollonian music, yes, there was Apollonian music, the music of 
time. [Pause] But the music of time signature is music placed at the 


service, by Apollo, of the visual image. Music in its essence [140:00] 
as music is the direct presentation of the All that frees itself from all 
measure. See how the Wagner already points; free music from time, to 
substitute what? The eternal birth and destruction, that is to say the 
continuous melody, the pure expression of Will. Do not forget that 
Wagner was Schopenhauerian, and remained Schopenhauerian all his 
life, there is a Schopenhauer-Wagner-Nietzsche link there which is 
very deep. 


Well... the diagram, here that I give of this... it would have taken us 
an hour, we will perhaps come back to this a little bit according to 
your questions on... Look at Nietzsche's diagram [ 141:00] -- 


I'm not even talking about Schopenhauer -- Nietzsche's schema 
consists in telling us: if there is a principle of principles further than 
any foundation of things, it is Willing -- no matter why -- it is the 
Willing One, the Willing All, the One-All, the One-All of the Greeks, 
what the Greeks call the One-All is the Willing. Good. So, first big 
proposition: Why? let yourself go! let yourself go! 


Second proposition: this Wanting, this presence of Bottomless Wanting 
has a direct presentation which is Dionysos the musician [Pause] -- it 
is excess, [142:00] it is eternal becoming, 


[Long pause] it is the absorption, the absorption of appearances, the 
appearances engulfed in the great Dionysus. [ Break] 


Thirdly: the nice Apollo -- not so much moreover -- he is the indirect 
presentation of the Whole, [143:00] that is to say of the Will. It must 
not be thought that it has no relationship with Willing, it is the 
indirect representation of Willing by the regulated movement of 
appearance, that is to say by the doubling of appearance; henceforth 
he operates the redemption of appearance. 


For those who know a little about Wagner, if you don't see Parsifal 
word for word in it, you are... bad guys; for those who don't know 
Parsifal, no, no inconvenience of not seeing Parsifal in there. But if 
you remember, there are the Apollonian visual images, Parsifal which 
comes to him from another world...well, that's, there's the problem 
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of redemption, etc., there is the problem of redemption, etc. This is 
the great theme, this is the great theme where dying Wagner 


rediscovers [144:00] Schopenhauer. Good... 


Where was I to end? So, see this Apollo there, redemption of 
appearance, indirect representation of time without bottom, of Willing 
One, good. So that I can say, and this is what matters to me: the 
Willing, or the All, or the bottomless One-All, is simultaneously the 
double object, [Pause] the object of an indirect representation in the 
set-motion visual image, and the object of direct presentation [Pause] 
in the music. [145:00] There is no commensurability between the 
Apollonian visual image and Dionysian music, none. [ Break] 


On the contrary, there is an incommensurability, but who each time 
will be creative, in what form? Namely the superiority of the Greeks 
over the barbarians, there Nietzsche has a field day because the 
superiority of the Greeks over the barbarians, he says, is not what we 
believe. It's not that the Greeks were less barbarian than the 
barbarians -- in a sense they were more so -- it's that the barbarians 
didn't have the idea, didn't have the idea of introducing Dionysus in 
art. [146:00] The Babylonian Dionysus does not enter art; he remains 
in the realm of religion, from the most sacred background, he did not 
become an artist. 


The Greeks summon Dionysus to artistic existence. It's terrible, 
because at the same time it's, it's a disaster, the Greeks are a disaster. 
[Laughs] But precisely because they introduce it and summon it to the 
artistic stage, the most amazing thing will happen, like behind a 
curtain of fire. There is not going to be [147:00] commensurability, 
but Apollonian images are going to flash like lightning from the 
Dionysian core. That's a marvelous page from Nietzsche, because he 
develops it into -- it's very, very great poetry, very, very great 
philosophy -- because they were able to give Dionysus, c that is to say 
to music, an artistic existence. This is how, without being able to see 
it, indeed, seeing it depends on it, without being able to see it. The 
fiery strokes of Dionysus will take on the appearance of Apollonian 
images, and what will it be? This will be the mystery of what once 
happened in Greece, namely: the mystery of the tragedy. [148:00] 


Because, in tragedy, what happens? -- I'm summarizing a lot, all this is 
only to make you want to go see -- What happens in the tragedy? -- 
and then, to save us from grotesque misinterpretations on the absurd 
opposition, a too easy opposition between Dionysos and Apollo -- For, 
what happens in the tragedy? As [C.F. 


von] Schiller, says Nietzsche, the true origin of tragedy is the chorus. 
The choir is not the representative of the spectators, as the Christians 


of the time believed [laughs]; the chorus is the active chorus of 
tragedy, namely: they are the emanations of Dionysus, and the chorus 
is musical, [149:00] it is not spectatorial. [ Break] 


And it is the music and the song of the choir which will give rise to a 
set of Apollonian images, which will constitute what? What is called 
in tragedy “the drama”. Tragedy is the union of music and drama 
which occurred only once among the Greeks, and a second time 
among the Germans with Wagner, hence: the Birth of Tragedy. The 
meaning is on a long comparison between Wagner and Wagnerian 
opera and Greek tragedy, an admirable comparison, [150:00] until 
Nietzsche, having finished his book, realizes that Wagner had nothing 
to do with the Greeks, [Laughs] and let him know very, very harshly. 
But it is the case or never to say that he could completely change his 
mind about the beauty of the book, and, I say, the 
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absolute truth of the book, the Birth of Tragedy remains intact. Then, 
Nietzsche will say something else, and will denounce this book, will 
denounce this book. Denouncing a book does not deprive it of a penny 
of truth or beauty. 


So I would like you to think about that. See, it was only the Greeks, 
and then it was the Germans, finally according to the..., who 
succeeded in that, and it is indeed, Wagner was very conscious of this, 
he wanted to redo total art, the total art that had been once in the 
history of art, 


[151:00] Greek tragedy. But, see what I retain for myself, it gives me 
a fantastic, a fantastic confirmation, which consists in saying: well yes, 
we must distinguish between two levels, the indirect representation of 
the Whole in the visual image, and the direct presentation of the All in 
music; and the two are not absolutely commensurable, and moreover, 
they do not come from the same world. So what will their relationship 
be? We will see it. 


We're going fast, today we've done a lot! [2:31:41] 


